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law deal with, no such organizations. There are. now 
countless other similar international bodies. Most of 
these own some property, and therefore desire legal 
status. 

The Institute of International Law received some 
years ago the Nobel prize for its service in advancing 
international law. But how does such an international 
society today receive legal protection for its property? 
Only by procuring for itself in a single state the rights 
belonging to a subject. An anomalous situation fol- 
lows. The fact that the society is international must be 
ignored. It must be that a society must often enter into 
the life of some capital, though it may desire to be inter- 
national, and it is perhaps obliged to. remove its head- 
quarters from time to time from one country to another 
in its search for legal standing. Then, too, if a given 
society does gain legal recognition in one country it by 
no means follows, as a matter of course, that it will en- 
joy the same privilege in all other lands. 

It is worth while to bring conditions and law into 
harmony. By its nature the international society ought 
to be able to acquire international legal standing. In 
the accomplishment of this end is offered the best op- 
portunity of combining private with official, and national 
with international Obviously the granting of interna- 
tional rights to an association can only follow through 
the co-operation of states, and this is already in sight in 
the Hague conferences. 

Therefore, the union of international societies will, 
in order to open the subject, work out propositions 
which they can recommend as practicable to the third 
Hague conference, looking toward legal recognition. If 
the civilized nations enter into this movement and direct 
their Hague organization to this end, it will be appar- 
ent to every one that the Hague congress of nations is 
ereated not only for the peaceful settlement of national 
disputes, but through the bestowal of international law, 
registration, control, etc., that it extends its efficacy to 
allied matters, just as single states carry on national" 
tribunals by the side of laws. 

This one example will suffice to show us in what great 
measure the work of the union of international societies 
helps not only special interests, but also indirectly to 
build up an international body of law. So it will con- 
tribute in no small measure to further human solidarity 
and to secure peace between the nations. 



"Wars are Not Paid For in War Times; 
the Bill Comes Later." 

David Starr Jordan delivered the commencement day 
address at the Nebraska State University, Lincoln, 
Thursday, June 12. The following extracts are taken 
from the press reports : 

"The great aim of the peace movement is to throw 
war into the background, to make it the last resort in- 
stead of the first resort in case of differences between 
nations and displace its hideous accessories with the 
courts and conferences that make for peace through law. 
There is but one form of peace which is enduring. This 
is the peace of law. The peace of force, won at such 
enormous costs of debt and treasure, is but veiled or 
frustrated war. * * * 

"I shall not speak of its horrors, though there is noth- 
ing else so horrible; not of its sorrows, though these 



have been woman's burden for thousands of years; not 
of its cost in money, as told by the endless caravan of 
ciphers— $27,000,000,000— the accumulated debt of 
frustrated war for the last century of Europe. 

"I shall speak, not of the waste of money, unpar- 
alleled in the history of this world, the earning of poor 
men's lives,' spent in futile murder, but of the greatest 
waste of all — that of life itself. 

"It is a fundamental fact of biology that the laws in 
heredity which apply to man are those which govern the 
lower animals as well. 'Like the seed is the harvest' — 
this is the fundamental law. The men you breed from 
determine the future. Heredity runs level. No race 
of men nor animal has improved save through selection 
of the best for parentage. None has fallen save through 
the choice of inferior stock for parentage. Whatever 
influence may cause the destruction of the strong, the 
brave, the courageous, the enterprising, will ensure a 
generation which shall show these qualities in lower 
degree. 

"Borne fell because the old Boman stock was for the 
most part banished or exterminated. There was no 
other cause. The Bomans were gone, and that was the 
end of it ; while the sons of slaves, camp followers, scul- 
lions, and peddlers filled the Eternal City. The repub- 
lic fell when 'vir gave place to homo,' real men in 
Borne to mere beings. The empire fell when the bar- 
barians filled the unoccupied city, unoccupied so far as 
the men of the old Boman type was concerned. 

"We ask no other reason for the disappearance of 
Greece. Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek literature, 
the perfection of form in thought, in action, in speech- 
all of these were impossible save to men of Greek blood ; 
and when these had fallen in suicidal war, there was 
no longer the heredity which could replace them. 

"Some twenty years ago I visited the city of Novara, 
in northern Italy. On the battlefield there the farmers 
had plowed up the skulls of the slain, had stacked them 
up until they formed a pyramid some fifteen feet high, 
with a little canopy which kept off the rain. These 
were the skulls of young men between eighteen and 
thirty-five years of age, young men from the farms and 
shops and schools, some from France, some from Italy, 
the rest from Austria. And as these were, according to 
custom, the best among the yeomanry, so in their homes 
since then the generations have arisen from inferior 
stock. By the character and fate of the common man 
and the opportunity offered to him the nations must be 
judged. On him the fate of the nation depends, and 
the waste of Novara is a waste which is enduring. It 
is like cutting the roots of a tree while its flowers and 
fruitage continue. The roots of today determine the 
fruitage of the future. Those nations who have lost 
their young men in war have in so far checked their 
own development. 

"Not one Novara could work ruin to any nation. But 
no Novara ever stood alone. In Lombardy is the little 
town of Magenta. You know the color we call ma- 
genta, the hue of the blood that flowed out under the 
locust trees in the park, the blood that stained the river 
below the hard-fought bridge. Here in a cloister of the 
old church of Magenta you will find the pile of skulls — 
skulls of brave men. You can know, it by the bullet 
holes which the spiders for half a century have vainly 
tried to heal. 
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"Let us recall the grand army of Moscow, 600,000 
men — the finest body of men that ever stood in line. 
Let us recall the blasts of winter, the burning city, the 
lack of base of supplies, the hatred of the people of the 
invaded country. And after that let us see, with the 
historian, the pitiful retreat of the 20,000 men who re- 
mained of this great army. 

"The inevitable result of all this must be the loss to 
the nation of the qualities which are sought for in the 
soldier. It leaves the nation crippled. The effect does 
not appear in the effacement of art or science or creative 
imagination. Men who excel in these regards are not 
drawn by preference or by conscription to the life of the 
soldier. If we cut the roots of a tree, we shall not 
affect, for a time at least, the quality of its flower or 
fruit. We are limiting its future rather than changing 
its present. In like manner does war affect the life of 
the nation. It limits the future rather than checks the 
present. * * * 

"All this applies not to one nation alone nor to one 
group of nations, but in like degree to all nations that 
have sent forth their young men to the field of slaugh- 
ter. As it was with Greece and Eome, with France and 
Spain, Mauritania and Turkestan, so has it been with 
Germany and England; so with all nations that have 
sent forth 'the best they breed' to foreign service, while 
retaining cautious, thrifty mediocrity to fill up the ranks 
at home. 

"Three million, seven hundred thousand men fell in 
Napoleon's campaigns. No wonder the life of Europe 
is impoverished. So wonder that France is a wounded 
nation, as are all others whose men were caught up in 
that holocaust. Napoleon, it was said, 'has peopled 
hell with the elite of Europe.' Stacked up on the field, 
as at Novara, their skulls would make a pile thirty 
times as high as our own Washington monument. To 
this cause of reversed selection almost alone we may 
ascribe the social and personal deficiencies of the com- 
mon folk of Europe. If we send forth the best we 
breed, there is no way by which those of the future shall 
be other than second best. 

"In the break-up of the Eoman Empire, no province 
had a better future than Spain, and she, like others, had 
staked and lost her fortune in war. 

" 'This is Castile,' says a writer. 'She makes men 
and wastes them.' 'This sublime and terrible phrase,' 
says Captain Calkins, 'sums up the whole of Spanish 
history.' 

"What shall we say of England and of her place in 
the history of war? England has made this a British 
world. Her young men have gone to all regions where 
free men can live. She has carried the British peace 
to all barbarous lands and she has made it possible for 
civilized men to trade and pray with savages. The ac- 
tivities of Englishmen have been greater by manifold 
than within the little island from which Englishmen 
set forth to inherit the earth. 

"The foreign service of England for a hundred years 
has furnished careers for the sons of the squire and the 
gentleman. For a century Great Britain has sent her 
strongest and most forceful sons. 'Send forth the best 
ye breed,' and the nation breeds from the second best. 

"And in this loss of fair and strong, the unreturning 
brave, we may find an answer to some of England's 
most desperate problems. 



"Where is the country squire of English life and Eng- 
lish history. Where are his rosy-cheeked and strong- 
limbed daughters? Where, indeed, is the typical John 
Bull of the time-honored cartoon ? Why is it that three 
or four — some say eleven — millions of Englishmen are 
unable to earn a decent living, or any living at all, in 
England today? Why is it that these same unem- 
ployed are found unemployable in Canada, in Australia, 
or wherever they may go ? Why is it that the tendency 
in all average physical standards is downward, while 
the standards of the best are growing always higher? 
The answer lies in the reversed selection of war. * * * 

"For 150 years the wars of Britain the world over 
have called to Scotland: 'Send us the best ye breed.' 
The best were sent. From moors and glens they went, 
from the shires and from the islands. Generation after 
generation they went, all the upstanding and fit, from 
the cottage and from the college, sons of the manse and 
sons of the glen — the best they bred. 

"Tell me, have the fittest survived ? Go through their 
cities and over their moors and down in their glens. 
The glens that bred the men of the Forty-second and 
the Seventy-eighth and the Eighty-fourth and the 
Ninety-third have none left of that breed to give. In 
vain the recruiting sergeant goes through Strathspey 
and Strathglass and Glengarry and Glen Tilt and Glen- 
elg and Glenorchy and Strathconon and Strathfarrar 
and Glencoe, and the glens of the west and the islands. 

" The best ye breed' is war's insatiable call. Send 
your best, your fittest, your most courageous, your 
youths of patriotism and your men of loyal worth, send 
them all and breed your next generation from war's 
unfit remainder. Do that, as Scotland has done it, and 
what says your biology? Like father, like son. Like 
seed, like harvest. You cannot breed a Clydesdale 
from a cayuse, neither can the weakling remnant of a 
war nation breed a new nation of heroes for a new gen- 
eration's wars. 

"By the law of probability, as developed by Quetelet, 
it is claimed that there will appear in each generation 
the same number of potential poets, artists, investi- 
gators, patriots, athletes, and superior men of each de- 
gree. This law, however, involves the theory of conti- 
nuity of paternity, that in each generation a practically 
equal percentage of men of superior mentality will sur- 
vive to take the responsibilities of parenthood. Other- 
wise this law becomes subject to the action of another 
law, that of reversed selection, or the biological law of 
'diminishing returns.' 

"Breeding from an inferior stock brings race degen- 
eration, and such breeding is the sole agency of such 
degeneration; as selection, natural or artificial, along 
one line or another is the sole agency for race progress. 
And all laws of probabilities and averages are subject 
to a still higher law, the primal law of biology, which 
no cross-current of life can check or modify. Like the 
seeds is the harvest. When conditions change, so change 
the products of heredity. 

"What shall we say of our own country, with her 
years of peace, and her two great civil wars, the struggle 
of children with their parents, of brothers with broth- 
ers ? It may be that war is sometimes justified. It is 
sometimes inevitable, whether necessary or not. It has 
happened once in our history, that 'every drop of blood 
drawn by the lash must be drawn again by the sword.' 
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"It cost us 650,000 lives of young men to get rid of 
slavery. I saw not long ago in Maryland one hundred 
and fifty acres of these young men. There are some 
12,000 acres filled with them on the fields of the South. 
And this number, almost a million, North and South, 
was the best that the nation could bring. North and 
South alike, the men were in dead earnest, each believ- 
ing that his view of State rights and of national author- 
ity was founded on a solid rock of righteousness and 
fair play. North and South, the nation was impover- 
ished by the loss. The* gaps they left are filled to all 
appearance,. There are relatively few of us left today 
in whose hearts the scars of forty years ago are still un- 
healed. But a new generation has grown up of men 
and women born since the war. They have taken the 
nation's problems into their hands ; but theirs are hands 
not so strong or so clean as though the men that are 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the men that might 
have been. The men that died had better stuff in them 
than the father of the average men of today. 

"Those States which lost most of their strong young 
blood, as Virginia, Louisiana, the Carolinas, will not 
gain the ground they lost, not for centuries, perhaps 
never. 

"Dr. Venable, president of the University of North 
Carolina, told me not long ago that one-half the alumni 
of that college up to 1865 were in the Civil War. One- 
third of these were slain. We can never measure our 
actual loss nor determine how far the men that are fall 
short of the men that might have been. 

"The same motive, the same lesson, lasts through all 
ages, and it -finds keen expression in the words of the 
wisest man of our early national history, Benjamin 
Franklin, 'Wars are not paid for in war time: the bill 
comes later.' " 



Germany's Hope in This Country. 

The following from the Frankfurter Zeitung of re- 
cent date should appeal to every patriotic citizen of the 
United States. After an elaborate plea that something 
be done at once to overcome the great evils of militarism, 
the paper continues : 

"It is only by thoroughly understanding all its diffi- 
culties that we can reach the solution of this question 
(of armaments), which so radically touches the destiny 
of all peoples. Something has already been accomplished 
along this line; but the great question has been grad- 
ually minimized. In the first place, the energetic de- 
mand for disarmament. This was followed by a demand 
not to increase armaments, and the most recent pro- 
posal comes from Mr. Churchill for a pause in arma- 
ments during the short space of one year. In the period 
of their most strained relations, Germany and England 
agreed to notify each other of their respective naval 
armaments; and while this agreement is insignificant 
when considered in connection with the whole question 
of armaments, it has nevertheless contributed to 
strengthen mutual confidence. England has consist- 
ently taken the lead in this matter. At the Second 
Hague Conference, on August 17, 1907, it declared it- 
self ready 'to communicate yearly to all nations which 
would do likewise the plans for the construction and 



the costs of all new warships.' This exchange of infor- 
mation was intended to facilitate the further exchange 
of views concerning the reduction in armaments which 
the nations might mutually agree upon. Even after this 
offer had failed to elicit favorable action, England still 
continued to make other proposals of a similar char- 
acter, the last of which was for a pause in armaments 
for one year. These efforts have scored a success, as may 
be judged from the declaration of Tirpitz, according to 
which Germany could consent to accept a ratio of 16 to 
10 for the number of battleships. But this declaration 
is not an agreement; and it is quite evident that the 
proposal not to build new battleships for the period of 
one year, which would not be a solution of the main 
question, will not lead to really tangible results. Occa- 
sional declarations of this nature, though important in 
themselves as marking little steps in advance, cannot, 
however, radically change the general course of the ar- 
mament fever. We must resort to more consistent, more 
general and heroic measures, similar to those set forth 
in the Czar's manifesto. There is but one way by which 
the peoples can be relieved of their heavy burdens ; the 
governments must resolve to call an International Con- 
ference on Armaments to discuss measures that will call 
a halt in armaments. 

"While renewing this proposal with earnestness and 
emphasis, we are not unaware of the great difficulties 
which loom up against it. But we speak in behalf of 
the oppressed peoples, whose appeal for relief demands 
a hearing. One government must of necessity take the 
initiative in bringing about, such a conference; it must 
be a government which, as a matter of course, shall be 
proof against suspicion of representing the cause of 
special interests. We should almost be inclined to think 
that the Czar might take this initiative and thus give 
renewed evidence of his love for peace ; but the fate vis- 
ited upon his proposals of 1898 and the political changes 
which have taken place since that time lead us to be- 
lieve that this cannot happen. England, France, and 
Germany, one for one reason and another for another 
reason, would not be free from suspicion, and their cau- 
tious governments would not want to take a single step 
that might possibly lead to results different from those 
contemplated. Under existing circumstances, there is 
only one government which could render this service to 
the nations and earn their gratitude — that of the United 
States. Upon assuming his present responsibilities, 
President Wilson gave expression to noble and manly 
sentiments; here is a field in which he may put them 
into practical operation ! The United States is not di- 
rectly concerned with European rivalry in armaments. 
In tbe United States, on the other hand, every ad- 
vance toward friendly understanding between nations is 
greeted with enthusiasm.* If the new President were to 
take the initiative in this matter he would be greeted by 
the sympathy and support of the best citizens of his 
country. No time is so appropriate as the present to clear 
the way for a conference to halt armaments. The na- 
tions are waiting. Have we a statesman of discerning 
judgment, of warm heart and resolute will to satisfy the 
longings of this generation ? If so, let him hear the call 
of the hundreds of millions of beings who would direct 
the progress of mankind into the path of genuine 
peace !" 



